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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

September 28, 1914. 

To his excellency, Hiram W. Johnson, Governor, State Capitol, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Dear Sir — The Recreational Inquiry Committee has the honor to 
transmit herewith the report of its investigation of recreational condi- 
tions in the State of California. 

The Committee held three general meetings, two in San Francisco 
and one in Los Angeles. There were also numerous conferences and 
much correspondence between the individual members of the Committee. 

The work was divided into three parts, certain members being assigned 
to report upon those parts : 

1. Why we need recreation. 

2. Existing conditions of recreation in the state. 

General conditions. 
Rural recreation. 

3. What we need further in recreational facilities. 

Recommendations. 

There has been of necessity some overlapping, but it was thought best 
to submit these reports severally, rather than to combine them in one. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Herbert C. Jones, 
Howard A. Peairs, 
C. A. Stebbins, 
Grace M. Fernald, 
Bessie D. Stoddart, 
James E. Rogers, 
August Vollmer, 
Recreational Inquiry Committee. 
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.CALIFQBUSriA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



CREATION * OF THE* JSTATE RECREATIONAL INQUIRY 

COMMITTEE. 

The following resolution, authorizing the appointment of a Kecrea- 
tional Inquiry Committee, was passed at the Legislature of 1913. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 29. 

Relative to the appointment of a recreational Inquiry committee for studying, Investi- 
gating and reporting with recommendations upon recreation for both young and 
old in California, including recreation in rural communities as well as In small 
and large towns and cities. 

Resolved oy the senate of the State of California, the assemhly eoncurring, That 
a committee of seven persons, consisting of one member of the senate, and one mem- 
ber of the assembly! and five other persons, be appointed for the purpose of studying, 
investigating and reporting upon recreation for both young and old in California, 
including recreation in rural communities as well as in small and large towns 
and cities. 

The president of the senate shall appoint the senate member of said committee, 
and the speaker of the assembly shall apiwint the assembly member of said committee, 
and the governor shall appoint the remaining five members of said committee, said 
five persons to be chosen for their knowledge or experience, or both, in public school 
work, in juvenile court work, in playground work, in public and private charities, 
and in police work, respectively.' Such committee shall be appointed promptly; 
and the initial meeting thereof shall be called by the senate member of said com- 
mittee, which shall thereupon choose from among its own members a chairman, a 
secretary and a treasurer. 

Said committee shall make such study and investigation, and shall make such 
report on or before November 1, 191 4» with such recommendation to the governor, 
to be transmitted to the next regular session of the legislature ; and for the purpose 
of such study, investigation and report, such committee may solicit and receive gifts. 
The moneys received by ^uch committee may be used to defray the expenses incurred 
by it in the performance of its duties in accordance with this resolution. The report 
to the governor herein mentioned shall be accompanied by a financial statement 
showing the amount of all moneys received and the disposition of the same. 

The following were appointed upon the Recreational Inquiry Com- 
mittee : 

Senator Herbert C. Jones, of San Jose, appointed by the President 
of the Senate. 

Assemblyman Howard A. Peairs, of Los Angeles, appointed by the 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

C. A. Stebbins, of the Chico State Normal School, appointed by the 
Governor for his knowledge of public school work. 

Dr. Grace Femald, of the Los Angeles State Normal School, appointed 
by the Governor for her knowledge of juvenile court work. 

Bessie D. Stoddart, of Los Angeles, appointed by the Governor for 
her knowledge of playground work. 

James E. Rogers, of San Francisco, appointed by the Governor for his 
knowledge of charities. 

August VoUmer, of Berkeley, appointed by the Governor for his 
knowledge of police work. 

Officers of Committee: Chairman, Senator Herbert C. Jones; Secre- 
tary, Bessie D. Stoddart; Treasurer, James E. Rogers. 
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PART ONE. 

WHY WE NEED RECREATION. 



James Edward Rogers. 

Percy Mackaye in the Civic Theater says that the use of a nation's 
leisure is a test of its civilization and that public amusement is a matter 
of public leisure. 

The full force of this statement is now realized by those who hold 
public office and by those who serve the public as social, civic or recrea- 
tional workers. 

At the threshold of the twentieth century what is the clarion call to 
be? The new **cair' is not to conserve natural resources, but to con- 
serve human resources. Two hundred years of industrialism have fos- 
tered the rapid growth of prouder cities, the erection of giant factories, 
the acquirement of prodigious wealth. In all this mad rush, the hitman 
has been neglected. This age has been well termed by economists the 
Machine Age. Human beings have been converted into machines, and 
our large factories are but the cogs of the greater mechanism. 

Just as this spirit of industrialism caused waste in natural resources, 
it has likewise caused waste in human energies and capabilities, so that 
today students of society and well-wishers of the public have come to 
realize that they must preach the doctrine of the conservation of hu- 
manity. The nineteenth century was the century of the Machine, the 
twentieth will be the century of the Man. O.ur interests will center 
about the individual as a living, responsible factor in the community, 
and, in the spirit of conserving human strength and resources, attention 
will be paid to preserving and fostering the leisure time of the indi- 
vidual and of the community. No social truth is more deeply written 
upon the hearts of men today than Mackaye 's words : * ^ The use of a 
nation's leisure is a test of its civilization." 

Industrialism grows and at its side leisure is likewise growing. Much 
of this latter growth is due to the presence and to the demands of labor 
organizations. Much is also due to the greater systematizing of our 
industrial life. Much is due to the fact that the strain of modern indus- 
trial life is prohibitive to steady working during sixteen, fourteen and 
twelve hour days. Employers realize the efficiency added by the short 
eight or nine hour working day during which the employees can labor 
to their full capacity and with all their energy. 

Yet much of this growth in leisure time has also been produced by 
natural causes within the organization of industry. Whatever the 
causes, the fact remains that today the majority have a much shorter 
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working day, and soon the standard working day will be eight hours. 
This means that what was once the privilege of the few will be the 
privilege of the many. 

The significance of this increased leisure time for the people has not 
i yet been fully appreciated, but it is the greatest problem with which the 
\ coming century must cope and it will demand man's best courage and 
i^sdom before it can be properly handled. For together with this 
growth of industrialism and this greater leisure there has come the 
abolition of the old-time home with its front lawn and its back yard. 
The old-fashioned pleasures and amusements of the evening are no more. 
Nowadays people live in flats, apartment houses and hotels. These 
increased hours of leisure, therefore, are not spent in the simple pleas- 
ures and pastimes of the home, but are spent instead in the streets of the 
community and under the roofs of privately owned and operated houses 
of amusement, such as the motion picture house, the dance hall, the 
theater and the pool room. 

Within the last twenty-five years our cities have just begun to awaken 
to the urgent necessity of providing for the people's leisure time and 
to enter into competition with privately owned amusement places 
through the establishment of recreation centers, public parks and play- 
grounds, social centers, athletic fields and bathing beaches. 

The social settlements were the first to anticipate this need and to 
realize what private capital was doing when it entered the field to pro- 
vide entertainment for the people during their increased leisure time. 
They did not, however, realize that this was a matter of public concern. 
, Here is the problem in a nutshell. There are twenty-four hours in 
the day. In the past, roughly speaking, these twenty-four hours have 
been divided into^two parts : twelve hours of labor and twelve hours at 
home. 

But today there has been a shift in the twenty-four hours, and instead 
of being divided into two parts of twelve hours each, the day is now 
divided into three parts of eight hours each — eight hours or one third 
at home, spent largely in sleep, eight hours or one third at the factory 
and workshop, and eiglit hours- or one third for leisure. 

Turning to our laws, we findTittle legislation relating to this eight 
hours of leisure time except that which has been passed in recent years. 
This part of the twenty-four hours has yet to be adequately covered 
and will demand the strictest attention from our law-makers. Just as 
in the past the ''laissez faire" system dominated labor and private 
property, so today in leisure this doctrine of let-alone holds sway ; but 
just as this doctrine gave way in the two former cases, so it will have 
to give way in the matter of leisure hours. 

The student of modern, everyday life has learned emphatically that 
most of our municipal problems of daily concern arise from two causes. 
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First, there are such problems as building streets, keeping them clean, 
sewerage, public buildings and the maintenance of police and sanitary- 
protection. These problems may be called public works. 

The student of municipal government, however, sees that the most 
of the so-called social and civic ills arise not from these municipal activi- 
ties, but rather from those activities which should be under municipal 
control and direction and are not. The new departnient of government 
is grouped under the general title ** public welfare." 
J The student turns to the saloon, which is primarily a recreation cen- 
ter and social gathering place, and in the saloon he sees the problems 
of drink and crime connected with recreation, and poverty and charity 
connected with recreation. He sees the social problem arising from the 
dance hall and the skating rink and realizes that crime and evil-doing 
arise from these public recreation places which are owned and operated 
privately. So we may run the whole gamut of recreation places pri- 
vately owned, and we will see that such civic problems as crime, poverty 
and white slavery are born largely, if not wholly, from these hours of 
recreation ill-spent. 

The student of government, therefore, sees very clearly that to cope 
with these newer problems the government must provide adequate legis- 
lation and must take constructive steps toward maintaining and super- • 
vising public recreation places. 

The leisure time of the people has been capitalized by private indi- 
viduals to the extent of billions of dollars throughout the country. The 
sums spent in erecting palaces of amusement can not be computed. The 
commercialization of the amusements of the people has meant in part the 
prostitution of the people's leisure time, for usually the owners of places 
of amusement have had but one desire and aim — to make money. 

In some cases, it is true, theater owners have done everything in their 
power to provide clean amusement for their patrons and dance hall 
proprietors have taken every precaution to protect their clientele. But 
these men are the exceptions, not the rule. Usually the owners of amuse- ^ ' 
ment places have but one care — to increase thjeir dividends. 

True it is, therefore, that the nation's concern must be directed 
toward supplying wholesome recreation for the leisuce hourg of the 
people; yet more particularly is it true that the nation should provide 
for the young men and women who work in its shops and factories, 
and who when they have an evening free must seek their pleasure in 
privately owned and privately conducted dance halls, skating rinks 
and amusement palaces. These places do very little in the way of 
providing healthful forms of amusement or taking precaution to protect 
the innocent. Prom these places many white slavery cases have their ' 
beginnings and many young men make a wrong 'start in life. 
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The coming problem in the field of recreation is immediately to pro- 
vide municipal dance halls and recreation places which will guarantee 
to the future mothers and fathers, to the responsible men and women 
of tomorrow, a protection from the evil-minded and from the wrong- 
Y doer. Public recreation is a public utility as much as the other necessi-i 
j^ ties of life, such as light, air and water. ' 

How is if Ihat the minister, the school teacher, the social and charity 
worker, and the probation officer have come to realize the necessity for 
paying keen attention to this situation? 

The minister knows that his church is practically empty as far as 
young boys and girls and especially young men and women are con- 
cerned. Where are they ? In places of amusement. Why ? To satisfy 
the human instinct and natural desire for play. Hence, we find the 
; church concerning itself with social work, with gymnasiums and recrea- 
tion centers, and auditoriums and clubrooms, with clean places of amuse- 
ment where the young people of the congregation may gather. 

The school teacher has come to realize that it is wise to make physical 
training and recreation a considerable part of a child's education; that 
Froebel and Pestallozzi were right in basing their philosophy upon the 
inborn desire of children to grow and develop through play. Groos in 
his book, **The Play of Man," has clearly shown that after all much 
that we are today is not the result of formal instruction in the schools, 
but rather of that instruction which came through play in the yard 
and out of doors. The truth of this fact has recently dawned upon our 
foremost educators and so today we see the earnest efforts of school 
teachers and superintendents to make physical education and recreation 
part of the regular curriculum. And so in cities throughout the country 
we find special departments, as in New York and Rochester, which deal 
with opening the school plant to wider use, both building and yard, and 
with the recreation of young and old in the afternoons and evenings. 

In addition to this development' on the recreational side there has 
been an equally rapid growth under separate organization of a depart- 
ment of physical training for boys and girls through the public schools 
athletic leagues. Baltimore alone spent over $40,000 last year in this one 
line of work. Besides, universities and normal schools are creating and 
maintaining departments which provide courses for training men and 
women who are to become qualified recreation workers. Five thousand 
workers are already enlisted in this new profession. In short, the school 
people in this country are just beginning properly and adequately to 
take -care of the physical and recreational needs of our youth. 

The^tTcial worker realizes that much of the misery in the world conies 
through the lack of leisure time or the misuse of leisure time. He 
realizes, perhaps more than any one else, that not only must the munici- 
pality provide and supervise recreation for the people, but also that it 
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must instruct the people in the use of their leisure hours. The love of | 
the finer pleasures, such as music, reading, folk dancing, pageantry, 
must be cultivated/ to take the place of the wilder pleasures, such as 
gambling, drmkitlg, ragging, skating. 

The juvenile probation officer is a strong advocate of municipally 
controlled and directed recreation, because he knows that ninety per 
cent of the wrongdoing committed by the young is due to the misuse of 
leisure time. Mischief is nothing less than perverted play. Court rec- 
ords throughout the country testify that 65 per cent of the cases of 
juvenile delinquency arise from the misuse of leisure time by the young. 
Statistics also show that whenever a playground or social center is 
opened in a neighborhood where juvenile delinquency is a highly preva- 
lent evil, such delinquency is decreased by 50 per cent. Throughout 
the country these probation officers have been insistent in 'their demands 
for social centers and recreatio n p laces as the most efficient means for , 
decreasing juvenile delinquency and crime. 

The charity worker also comes into close contact with recreation prob- 
lems. One authority in the charity field has recently stated that perhaps 
90 per cent of the illegitimate children brought to their attention were 
the result of misguided recreation instincts. The community's problem 
in taking care of a young girl tricked into motherhood and of an inno- 
cent babe is twofold; yet frequently there is but a single cause — a 
young girl seeking^jeither in a dance hall or skating rink an evening's 
amusement. In many other ways the charity worker will point out the 
fact that poverty is due to the wrong use of leisure time, the indulgence 
in drink and other vices. _^ 

The business man, perhaps as much,^if not more than others interested 
in the community's welfare, is vitally concerned with the problem of 
how his employees spend their leisure time. The cry in the business 
world today is ''Efficiency!" and the business man realizes that he ' 
must have employees who are ''on the job" bright and early with clear 
brains and steady nerves, men and women who have not dissipated the 
evening previous their capabilities and energies in misusing their leisure 
time. 

The managers of large concerns such as department stores and fac- 
tories have themselves assumed the task of providing decent, clean \ 
recreation for their employees. Very large sums have been spent by 
such concerns as the Dayton Cash Register Company, the United Steel 
Corporation, the Pullman Car Company, the Hershey Chocolate Manu- 
facturing Company, Wanamaker's, Marshall Field's and the Emporium, 
in providing amusement for their employees. All this is not done merely 
for altruistic reasons, for employers are just as anxious to assure them- 
selves a class of employees who shall be permanent, happy, clear-headed 
and always on the job, as to give these employees recreation. They find 
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% that this welfare work pays in increased dividends and in decreased 
labor troubles. They realize that the girls and young men who spend 
their idle hours in pursuit of the wrong sort of amusement are restless, 
listless, inefficient and often useless. Nay, there is a further loss which 
this welfare work saves concerns. Many have medical and pension 
I systems, and those who misspend their recreation hours are always on 
the sick list or soon on the pension pay roll. Furthermore, new legisla- 
I tion, such as the workmen's compensation act, has made the listless and 
indifferent workmen a menace to be avoided by the thoughtful employer. 

Masses of new people have had, with the shortened working day, free 
feours thrust upon them to do with as they will. / The employer in order 
to protect his factory, his warehouse, his products and his profits, must 
see to it that they are not dissipating them in evil places of recreation. 

This new leisure class is the result of industrial revolution that ush- 
I ered in the factory system and the machine age of steel and electricity. 
It has increased production to such a point that with efficient methods 
the working day may be shortened. 

Our municipalities are arriving at the same opinion concerning the 
importance of recreation, rather slowly perhaps, but steadily neverthe- 
less. They must do so, for it is a matter of self-preservation and of 
common concern. So we find a national playground and recreation 
association, and many municipal organizations, such as recreation 
leagues and alliances, established throughout the country for the express 
, purpose of providing clean recreation for young and old. 

Universities are training young men and women to be leaders in the 
recreational field. Cities are inaugurating recreation commissions to 
provide, maintain and supervise playgrounds, athletic fields and social 
centers. Our parks are becoming park playgrounds, no longer remain- 
ing horticultural only. They are now places of amusement where people 
may find opportunity to indulge^jn sports and games and in picnicking. 

■ 

Our school boards are opening the schools, buildings and yards, as 
evening recreation centers and outdoor neighborhood playgrounds. In 
fact throughout the community all available means are being used to 
provide for the leisure time of the people. Our people are barkening 
to the cry as stated by Percy Mackaye, **The use of a nation's leisure 
is a test of its civilization. " '** ' 

Today, therefore, we have this very interesting situation : public and 
'private enterprise are competing for the privilege of providing recrea- 
tion for the people's leisure time. On the one hand we find millions of 
dollars invested by factories and shops for welfare work, by cities for 
parks, playgrounds and athletic fields, by workers and believers in recre- 
ation. On the other hand we find vast sums of money expended by 
private individuals and corporations, catering in many ways to the de-- 
mands of the people who crave and cry for amusement. Out of this 
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competition, which will become fiercer and more heated yearly, has 
grown a strong feeling that the municipality should have some control 
over even privately owned and managed recreational places. Just as 
the city and government at large has come to regulate privately owned 
industry, so in recreation the well-wishers of the community have come 
to the decision that part of the duties of recreation commissions should 
be to supervise and censor privately owned concerns which furnish 
amusements for the people during their leisure hours. The doctrine of 
laissez-faire must be discarded for the eight hours of the twenty-four 
which are devoted to recreation. 

The immediate problem is this: Let the municipality recognize its 
right to control places of amusement which its citizens patronize. The 
future problem is this : Let the municipality adequately provide for and 
supervise the leisure time of its citizens, young and old! 

It will be no easy task to gain recognition for those two problems. 
The opposition, backed by money and men of shrewdness, will be great. 
But this opposition must be met by well-wishers of society who possess 
stijength of character, infinite patience, and common sense. 
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PART TWO 

EXISTING CONDITIONS OF RECREATION 

IN THE STATE. 



GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

GRACE M. FERNALD. 
AUGUST VOLLMER. 

We submit the following section of the report more 9s an indication 
of the work that needs to be done in the state than as a complete survey 
of the situation. A report of recreation for the entire state, in order to 
be even approximately complete, would involve adequate leisure and 
funds, as each situation needs to be actually studied first hand. Perhaps 
there is no field in which an extended superficial investigation would be 
of less value than in the one we have under consideration. We have, 
consequently, limited our study to certain restricted fields and endeav- 
ored to make it as thorough as possible within those fields. We have not\ 
used questionnaire results, unverified by direct investigation, except in , 
the report on schools and on commercial recreation. In these two cases 
the results depend on actual statistics sent by school and police officials. 

The Committee has on file considerable material which will be of value 
when completed by further investigation. 

Enough ground has been covered in our brief study to show either 
the need of definite constructive or corrective work, or else the need of 
more complete and detailed study. 

The following outline gives the fields that we feel should be covered 
in any complete survey of recreation: 

Outline of Activities Which May be Considered as Phases of Recreation. 

A. Public amusements. 

I. Recreation centers. 

1. Playgrounds. 

a. Gymnasium. 
h. Indoor games. 

c. Outdoor games. 

d. Swimming baths. 

e. Dancing. 
/. Music. 

g. Drama. 

h. Fine arts and manual training. 

t. Picture shows. 

j. Social entertainments. 

2. Recreation parks. 

a. Boating. 

1). Music, band or orchestra. 

c. Museum. 

d. Art gallery. 

II. Parks. 
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III. 



IV. 



V. 



Swimming. 

1. Pool. 

2. Beach. 

3. River. 

Public resorts. 

1. Mountain. 

2. Beach. 

3. River. 

Social centers. 
1. Schools. 
V 2. Special buildings. 



Including 



1. Social meetings. 

2. Political meetings. 

3. Lectures. 

4. Instruction. 

5. Children's entertainments. 



VI. 



Excursions. 

1. Tramping. 

2. Bicycle ivips. 

3. Camping. 

VII. Fairs. 

B^ Institutional. 
I. Public. 

1. Orphanage. 

2. Home finding societies. 

3. Day nurseries. 

4. Homes for dependents. 

5. Detention homes. 

6. Reform schools. 

7. City jails. 

8. County jails. 

9. State penitentiaries. 

10. Asylums. 

a. Insane. 

h. Deaf and dumb. 

a. Blind. 

d. Home for aged. 

e: Feeble-mi jided institutions. 

11. Hospitals. 

II. Educational. 

1. Elementary schools. 

2. Intermediate schools. 

3. High' schools. 

4. Normal schools. 

5. Universities. 

6. Libraries. 

7. Art museums. 

8. Museums. 

III. Private. 

1. Y. M. C. A. 

2. Y. W. C. A. 

3. Athletic clubs. 

4. Church centers. 

5. Orphanages. 

6. Home finding societies. 

7. Day nurseries. 

8. Asylums. 

a. Orphan. 

h. Deaf and dumb. 

c. Insane. 

9. Homes for the aged and infirm. 

10. Homes for defectives* 

11. Schools. 

o. Elementary. 
6. Preparatory. 

c. Business colleges. 

d. Colleges and universities. 



Including . 



Gymnasiums. 

Playgrounds. 

Entertainments. 

Libraries. 

Museums. 
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C. Commercial. 


I. 


Entertainments. 




1. Theaters. 




2. Moving pictures. 




3. Dance halls. 




4. Penny arcades. 




5. Cabarets and cafes. 


II. 


Games and gymnastics. 




1. Pool rooms. 




2. Bowling alleys. 




3. Swimming baths. 




4. Base ball parks. 




5. Boxing contests. 




6. Racing. 




7. Boating. 


• 


8. Tennis courts. 




9. Skating rinks. 


III. 


Parks. 




1. Amusements. 




2. Picnic. 


IV. 


Excursions. 


V. 


Resorts. 




1. Mountain. 




2. Beach. 




3. River. 


VI. 


Libraries. 




1. Book exchanges. 




2. Circulating libraries. 




3. Magazine stands. 


D. Industrial. 


I. 


Stores. 


II. 


Factories. 


III. 


Railroads. 


IV. 


Telephone and telegraph. 


V. 


Mines! 


VI. 


Farms. 


VII. 


Logging and lumber camps 


E. Philanthropic. 




^ 1. Church. 




2. Settlement. 



Including - 



Gymnasiums. 

Games. 

Social entertainments. 

Picture shows. 

Music. 

Dancing. 

Fine arts and manual training. 

Picnics and excursions. 



PLAYGROUNDS. 

We are all more or less familiar with the playground movement in the 
United States and with the splendid work that is being done along this 
line in California. The following table gives the data concerning the 
playground work in the principal cities of California last year. The 
statistics are taken from ** Playground," January, 1914. 
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SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL AND PLAY CENTER. 

The Committee was surprised at the difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing information concerning the use of the schools as social and play cen- 
ters. We understand that it is the purpose of the State Board of Edu- 
cation to take the matter up and to investigate first the number of 
social centers already established and second the means whereby others . 
may be encouraged and developed. While every one admits that the I 
school is the logical center for the social and play life of the community, 
the movement seems to be as yet little organized in the state. - 

The Committee sent out a questionnaire to the school districts of Los 
Angeles County. Answers were returned from 100 districts and covered 
531 schools. Fifteen schools, thirteen school districts, reported nothing 
in the way of recreation connected with the schools. Ten asked for 
assistance in establishing centers and playgrounds and have spoken of 
the need of the district for these things. The answers are too indefinite 
to tabulate. 

The report showed very little general use of the schools as social cen- 
ters except in the city of Los Angeles. The answers show that, with 
the exception of the city of Los Angeles, the people have not yet generally 
availed themselves of the recent act of the legislature, making the 
use of the school as a social center by any given community optional 
The reports and the letters sent with thep show an awakening interest 
particularly in rural communities. It is probable that with some assist- 
ance from the state, the schools of California could be generally used as 
social and recreation centers. 

What can be done in a given community is shown by the specific 
instances of schools in the state which have become real neighborhood 
centers. Such a school as the Castelar School in Los Angeles illustrates 
the place a school may have in the community. This school is used by 
a congested Slavic, Mexican, and Italian population from early morning 
till late at night for everything from men's and women's clubs to shop 
work and shoe repairing, and is crowded at all times. A sufficient num- 
ber of other schools are successful as social centers to justify any move- 
ment which will make the practice general. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The following statistics are taken from the January 1914 issue of 

the ' ' News Notes of California Libraries ' ' : 
24 county free libraries ; 
1 library -district library ; 
3 high school district libraries ; 
129 libraries supported by city taxation ; 
OC law libraries; 
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58 county teachers' libraries ; 
3d4 libraries in educational institutions, including : 

6 universities ; 

7 colleges; 

7 normal schools ; 
248 public high schools ; 

46 subscription libraries with 626 branches and deposit stations. 

There are 125 library buildings, of which 108 were gifts and of these 
gifts 91 are from Andrew Carnegie. Of these 91 Carnegie buildings, 6 
are being planned, and 2 are under construction. * 

One of the most interesting phases of the library work is the establish- 
ment of branch libraries in playground and social centers. Those con- 
nected with the work tell us that this is one of the best.means of actually 
getting the books to the people who need them. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

We have no statistics concerning the number of people who use the 
public beaches, mountain resorts, and the millions of acres of forest 
reserve lands, but we do know that they have not been made as accessible 
as might be to people in moderate or poor circumstances. (See Part 
Three, Recommendation III.) 

RECREATION IN INSTITUTIONS. 

Before discussing the recreation facilities of our state institutions, we 

should make it clear that we do not include under recreation merely 

games and physical exercises, but all those activities which may be 

performed for th^if own sake in such a way as to refresh and develop 

~_the individual, /feecreation should be a term to cover all the activities 

/ of the individual which are not expended in toil. 

Much of the labor of today is so mechanical that the burden of the 
moral and aesthetic development of the individual is thrown more and 
more on recreation. The only thing of any value the institution does 
for the individual is to develop in him ideals that shall hold outside the 
institution and give him such education and habits as shall be of aid in 
realizing these ideals. The problem is the more difficult in reformatory 
institutions as the new idealism must be strong enough to hold against 
old ideals and habits. 

Number of inmates in institutions. 

There are in state institutions, a total of 13,968 inmates distributed 

as follows (July 1, 1914) : 

Industrial Home for Adult Blind 116 

Total in reform schools :. 687 

Total in state hospitals (insane) 8,769 

Total in Sonoma State Home (feeble-minded) 1,035 

Total in state prisons 3,361 



^ 



Total 13,968 
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In other institutions, which receive state funds, there were, according 
to the latest statistics available (July, 1912), 3,258 children. The state 
expended $207,004 on these latter institutions, and the cities and counties 
$111,818, making a total of $318,822. There are, in addition to the 
17,226 individuals, already mentioned, the inmates of county and city 
^ails. 

Need of investigation. 

Perhaps it will be claimed that it is not necessary even to investigate 
the recreation in these institutions as they all are under the management 
of individuals w^ho are capable of looking after this side of the life of 
the inmates. The answer is that in our investigation we found situations 
which are almost barbarous in their disregard of the needs of the indi- 
vidual for spontaneous activity. We should state further that the diffi- 
culty was sometimes due to the conditions for which the heads of the 
institutions are not responsible, such as a large number of inmates 
crowded into a single building. 

Result of investigation of fifteen institutions. 

The Committee has not been able to make a thorough investigation 
of all the institutions of the state. We have fairly complete data, how^- 
ever, concerning fifteen of them. We found, even in this small group, 
everything from almost ideal conditions to conditions which should 
not be allowed to continue. 

The following summary gives a statement of conditions in two specific 
institutions. These institutions represent the two extremes : 

Too long a period before breakfast Dress and brief exerc'se (about half 

(one and three-quarter hours) ; time hour in all before breakfast.) 
mostly spent in religious exercises and 
work. 

Meal time silent — not allowed to Meal time real recreation — natural 

speak, even to ask for food. conversation, laughter. 

No athletics or games. (Condition General athletics and games during 

found only in institutions for girls or recreation and other periods, 
women.) Walk and talk for recreation. 

Children under school age not in Special feature made of correcting all 

school required number of hours. defects in education and vitalizing 

school. 

Poor and inaccessible library — no Splendid library — best periodicals, 
periodicals. 

Evenings — sit around except when re- Games, music, reading, entertain- 

ligious meetings are held. Talk until ments, till bedtime, 
bedtime. 

Work so hard, too exhausted for play ; Work constructive and reasonable, 

do laundry work for people outside training for future occupation, 
school. 

Among the fifteen institutions investigated, four could be classified 
as extremely good, that is, they have practically the same conditions as 
those described under the second column. Three have conditions which 
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are extremely bad. In two the congestion is such as to thwart the best 
efforts of the superintendents; in another the large number of inmates 
and the lack of segregation of various grades of defectives, makes suit- 
able recreation conditions impossible. In five of the children's homes 
conditions were fair, though there was not adequate supervision for the 
number of children who played together. In one institution, delinquent, 
defective and dependent children were allowed to play together with no 
supervision and with every opportunity for general contamination. 

One condition to which the Committee wishes particularly to call 
attention is that existing in city and county jails. In many cases, no pro- 
vision whatever is made for the recreation of the inmates, though they 
sometimes remain for a period of a year or more. Groups of young 
boys from sixteen to twenty-one years of age are shut into single pens 
for periods of from one day to a month with no provision for recreation 
except the stories they are able to tell each other. The groups vary in 
size from four to twenty boys. 

^The Committee wishes to commend especially the work that is being 
done in the men's department of San Quentin, in the State School at 
Whittier and in the California School for Girls. - These three institutions 
have so far developed normal recreational activities among the inmates 
as to prove conclusively that the conditions existing in other similar 
institutions are inexcusable; moreover, the results already show that 
proper recreation has a wonderful reformatory value. 

In the men's department at San Quentin, in addition to baseball, 
handball and general athletics, there are dramatics, lectures and excellent 
library facilities. The educational work can also be classified as a phase 
of recreation. This consists of an hour and a half of school a day for 
the younger men, and in university extension courses. Three hundred 
men are now taking regular university extension courses. 

The most remarkable thing about the recreation in the Whittier State 
School is the spirit which has developed there within the last two years. 
Recreaction is not limited to formal play periods; even meal time is 
made a genuine recreation. All the spare moments between work periods 
are utilized in some constructive way so that the boys are active and 
at the same time spontaneously happy. This is very remarkable in con- 
trast to institutions w^here the, boys sit around and talk or else have 
all activity suppressed in the interludes between work. In the evening 
there are entertainments, informal parties, as well as occasional attend- 
ance at meetings and entertainments outside the school. 

In outlining the recreation work of the Whittier State School, the 
superintendent included in his report certain valuable suggestions con- 
cerning the needs of the institution before ideal recreational activities 
can be established. He includes under the essential conditions the 
establishment of the cottage plan, with small enough groups to make 
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home life possible; the segregation of the mentally defective from the 
normal; sufficient funds to pay well trained men in the capacity of 
teachers and officers. 

Within the last few months the newly appointed Women 's Board for 
the California School for Girls — formerly the Girls* Department of 
the Whittier State School — has demonstrated what can be done in insti- 
tutions for girls and women. Up to that time there was no organized 
recreation in the school. We w^ere told, as we have been of girls in other 
institutions, that the girls didn't ^^care for athletics,'' that ** games 
excited them too much," that it wouldn't do to let them talk out loud 
at meals as they would make ^*too much noise" and that on the whole 
the problem in a reformatory institution for girls was so different from 
that of handling other girls that normal conditions were impossible. 

We "may summarize the present situation by saying that they are 
doing all the *' impossible " things and that the order in the school has 
never been better than it is now and that the amount of discipline 
required in the institution has never been so little. Every girl who is 
physically able is playing basket-ball, volley ball, tennis or baseball, and 
each girl has "a^ period of developm^tal gymnastics each day. The 
evenings are spent in such a pleasant fashion that the girls look forward 
to them through the day. Even meal time has been reformed into a 
decidedly normal function. ^ 

There is no question concerning the ^Pthusiasm of the girls over the 
various phases of recreation or the beneficial effects of these activities 
on the general moral tone of the institution and of the individual girls. 

We might add here that we found the worst recreational situations in 
the institutions for girls and women. Even at San Quentin, where such 
splendid work is being done for the men, it is not thought necessary 
to have any organized recreation for the twenty-four women inmates. 
We were unable to investigate the women's department directly as it 
was inconvenient for the authorities to show us this department at the 
time w^hen w^e visited the prison. We have a letter from the warden 
and saw the women 's court from the outside. Two things seem evident, 
first that nothinf? constructive in the way of recreation is being done, 
and second that it would be difficult to do anything very effective in 
the small court, which is just a walled-in space in the general prison 
inclosure. 

COMMERCIAL RECREATION. 

Perhaps there is no phase of our subject which needs more' thorough 
investigation than commercial recreation. It is safe to say that more 
of the people of the state indulge in commercial recreation than in all 
other forms put together. 
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Summary of statistics for state. 

The following table is a summary of the statistics obtained by the 
member of the committee representing the police from the police oflBcers 
of the state (for full report see page 8) : 

1. Theaters ^ ; 148 

2. Moving picture shows 470 

3. Museums, <;ycloramas or panoramas - 22 

4. Penny arcades, phonographs or kinetoscope parlors 158 

5. Pool and billiard rooms 1,400 

6. Card rooms . 314 

7. Saloons 4,596 

8. Bowling alleys or box-ball courts . 137 

9. Shooting galleries . 94 

10. Swimming baths , 73 

11. Amateur baseball parks ; 210 

12. Professional baseball parks 30 

13. Amusement parks : . 49 

14. Outdoor parks and gardens , 187 

15. Recreational grounds 69 

16. Picnic parks . 85 

17. Skating rinks 62 

18. Dance halls 331 

19. Dance halls where intoxicating liquors are sold 24 

20. Dance halls where temperance drinks are sold 165 

21. Cabarets — - 38 

22. Caf6s or restaurants where music or other entertainment is furnished 124 

23. Boathouses where boats are rented 74 

24. Tennis courts ._ 196 

25. Boxing or prize-fighting clubs .- 41 

26. Circulating libraries i 193 

27. Race tracks, coursing parks, or motordromes 46 

28. Riding academies . 9 

29. Ring or ball throwing games. 64 

30. Mountain resorts . . 177 

31. Beach resorts 49 

32. River or lake resorts 55 

33. Other summer or winter resorts 40 

34. Roadhouses , 90 
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Theaters and moving picture shows. 




-I 



% 



-— ^^ 



.. ^y.KA Axv/b vuij wiUiuuL uuaaciai loss, but 
with financial gain. 

In speaking of the two burlesque theaters, the committee states that 
•'the laughs are obtained by disgusting vulgarity and indecency." 

In their report on moving picture shows, the Committee comments 
on the wide range of subjects and the lack of adequate censorship. Ou 
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of 1,236 films, they found an average of 38 per cent as a per cent of 
the scenes of brutality and violence; The lack of censorship is due to 
the fact that the National Board of Censors has no real authority to 
forbid the appearance of any film and that the need of its approval is 
not recognized particularly on the Pac^ific Coast. This leaves the respon- 
sibility to the community. 

The report of conditions in San Francisco represents, we believe, 
approximately the conditions in LosvAngeles and other cities of the 
state, though there are, of course, differences in details, as censorship, 
etc. We have practically the same^iircuits in other localities as in San 
Francisco and films are passed from one place to another. Certainly 
what has been said of censorship appliea4o all places except those which 
have rigid local boards of censors. Those of us who have attended the 
theaters of all classes in Los Angeles during the last year will recognize 
the descriptions and justify the conclusions. 

Dance halls. 
We have no statistics concerning dance halls except the mere state 

ments of numbers of such halls given in the police report (page 8). 
There is such general agreement concerning the detrimental influence of 
the public dance hall when not properly regulated that is seems almost 
unnecessary to gather statistics on the subject. 

We may quote again from the Commonwealth Club report, as it prob- 
ably represents the opinion of the group of people who have made the 
most thorough investigation of the problem in the state up to the present 
time. In the Commonwealth Club report we find the following state- 
ment : 

But of all recreations, public dance halls bear the most direct and immediate 
relation to the morals of their patrons, and it is very much to be regretted that 
this influence, as at present exerted, is extremely destructive. 

This destructive influence upon the morals of those who attend public dances 
may be directly traced to three primary causes : ftrst, the forming of promiscuous 
acquaintanceships ; second, the intimate relations of the dancers ; third, the sale of 
liquor. In addition to each of these causes exerting an influence peculiarly its own, 
the three working in conjunction form a combination that is extremely destructive 
to the moral sense of the participant. This influenc-e, while diuected against both 
sexes, is of course most evident when considered in connection with the young girls 
and women who frequent the more vicious public dances, for lack of a better place 
at which to spend their leisure. 

THE ALL NTGIIT DANCE. 

Of all vicious dances, the Saturday all night dance, which has become a part of 
our city life, is by far the most dangerous. Situated in the heart of the residential 
district, it does not display the warning signals carried by the dances which are 
located in a part of the city well known as a center of vice. Young people are 
attracted to these dances by advertisements displayed upon the fences and in the 
newspapers, stating that they are given by different clubs and societies, and they 
attend without a thought of danger. Parents who do not realize their true character 
often permit their young sons and daughters to attend frequently the most vicious 
dances. 
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That Saturday all night dances are a real and not an imaginary cause of delin- 
quency is proven by the fact that while one of these dances was under discussion 
at a gathering of social workers recently, the statement was made that at least one 
girl sacrificed her morality as the result of each of those dances. Discussion brought 
out the fact that the records of our juvenile and other courts show that not only 
does one girl sacrifice her virtue as the result of each of these dances, but that some 
weeks three and four cases of this kind are reported. There can be absolutely no 
question but that at these dances many girls make their first step toward the Tender- 
loin and the Barbary Coast. 

It happens that one of the compilers of this report has had consider- 
able experience among the girls in the juvenile court of Chicago and 
some experience in California, and she is able to verify the statement 

just quoted from the sorry stories of many of these girls. 

In conclusion, the committee of the Commonwealth Club makes the fol- 

lowing recommendations : 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Dance Hall Committee of the Recrea- 
tion Survey of the Commonwealth Club of California are : first, that the sale of 
liquor be absolutely prohibited at any public dances ; second, that the promotion 
of public supervised dances is advisable ; third, that proper supervision be provided 
for public dances conducted by private interests ; fourth, that the Commonwealth 
Club lend all possible assistance to those who are endeavoring to improve dance hall 
conditions. 

We might state that two reports of investigations, one in San Fran- 
cisco and one in Los Angeles, will be published shortly but will unfor- 
tunately be too late for this recreation report. 

Pool rooms and skating rinks. 

Concerning pool rooms and skating rinks, we have as little data as we 
have concerning dance halls, and yet there is as little question that, under 
existing conditions, these two innocent amusements are made the means 
of working great harm. It is not the game or the exercise, but the asso- 
ciations which produce the bad results. Both are open to the public 
promiscuously and are consequently not fit places for young boys and 
girls — for young men and women for that matter. It is probable that 
almost as many girls come to grief at the public skating rink as at the 
public dance halls. 

Commercial libraiies and news stands. 

Under this head comes much that is good and also much that is de- , 
cidedly not good. The commercial library usually has a scheme by 
which some sum, as a dollar, is paid for the first book. This book may 
then be exchanged for any other book for from five to ten cents. There 
is no censorship of these books and they are sometimes of the most unde- 
sirable sort. We found last winter, for example, a book which had 
already been censored by the Chicago Protective Association, circulating 
among a crowd of adolescents. The book was absolutely immoral in 
tone and detailed many things in the most suggestive sort of way. This 
library was supposed to be perfectly respectable. We should state that 
the owners of such libraries are usually quite willing to take a book 
off their lists if it is reported as indecent by a responsible person. 
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We do not have statistics concerning news stands, but we have a list 
of objectionable periodicals gathered from these sources. We also have 
some results of answering advertisements that would cause mothers and 
fathers some unrest if they would look into the matter. 

INDUSTRIAL RECREATION. 

Of the recreation facilities connected with industries throughout the 
state we know very little, except that in certain cases industrial con- 
cerns are conspicuous for the recreation facilities offered their employees. 

Among department stores, the Emporium of San Francisco is the most 
conspicuous. The store employs a director for recreation and a welfare 
secretary. Each employee has an hour for luncheon. During the three 
successive hours of the luncheon periods, the roof garden, recreation hall 
and conference room are all open; music is provided for dancing. In 
the evening there are dancing clubs where any employee may receive 
instruction in dancing ; there are informal dances, classes in gymnasium, 
and club meetings. The extent to which the fraternal spirit has de- 
veloped among the employees is shown by the fact that one constantly 
flnds in the social hall notices of excursions and trips organized by the 
employees themselves. 

Other industrial concerns, as the Hercules Powder Company, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and the Pacific Telephone Company, have 
social clubs and offer many forms of recreation to their employees. 

PREPARATION OF SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL LEADERS. 

In every case in which the recreation of a community or institution 
was particularly successful, we found some individual largely responsible 
for the success. This suggests the need of training courses in the various 
phases of recreation. Mere training will not develop the individuality 
which is the first essential of success, but if adequate courses were offered 
in colleges and normal schools, individuals possessing the qualities neces- 
sary for leadership, would be attracted to them. 

.Though most of the universities, colleges and normal schools of the 
• state offer courses in gymnastics, physical training and general educa- 
tion, Leland Stanford Junior University, the University of California 
and the State Normal School of Chico are the only ones which offer any 

y " adequate training for playground and recreation work. Even in these 
institutions, the courses are rather planned to develop playground 
teachers or social workers along some limited line, rather than social 

' workers in the broader sense There is not the correlation of training 
in the various forms of recreational activity with social, psychological, 
and ediicational subjects and the practice in field work that would givo 
us skilled leaders. 
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RURAL RECREATION 

C. A. Stbbbins. 

The writer, as a member of the State Becreational Inquiry Committee, 
has given special attention to the recreational problems from the view- 
point of JAe rural community, considering such a community as a group 
of people living in homes rather widely scattered, yet bound together 
by some common interest, a church, a school, or the like. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 

Butte County is very cosmopolitan. Practically speaking, every type 
of community is represented, the mining camp, the ranch, the mountain 
village, the farm, the valley, town^tc. A careful study was made of 
Butte County in so far as lack of funds would admit, with a casual 
glance now and then into neighbor counties. 

Questionnaires were sent to adults and to children above the age of 
eleven years. Personal visits were made to many communities. The 
questionnaires were searching in nature, yet enough were returned to 
allow one to arrive at definite conclusions and to offer recommendations 
to the Governor and members of the legislature for the betterment of 
rural life. 

An effort has been made to determine the present status of recreation 
among adults, adolescents, and juveniles in rural communities. 

ADULT QUESTIONNAIRES. 

The questionnaire for adults was divided as follows : Group I, eleven 
questions ; Group II, six sections with sixty-three questions ; Group III, 
four sections, thirty questions; Group IV, ten questions; Group V, 
twenty-eight questions. 

Group I. Questions in this group made inquiry as to name, age, 
sex, etc. 

Group II. Section I. Questions (1) to determine how much lodges, 
clubs, etc., enter into the play life of rural communities; (2) to deter- 
mine the effort made by country people to find recreation in home social 
gatherings; (3) to discover the social interest of each community. 

Answers to the questions showed (1) that 75 per cent attended the 
above organizations regularly at least once a month; (2) that 50 per 
cent have social gatherings in their homes at least once a month; (3) 
that the church is the social center of interest for the large majority of 
rural people. Generally speaking the answers showed a dearth of amuse- 
ments in the county. 

Section 2. Questions to determine the moral tone of rural recreation 
brought answers highly favorable to the country. 

3—15461 
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Section 3. Answers to questions in this section showed that rural 
people seldom have time and money to devote to recreation. Only 15 
per cent were able to take vacations of a week or longer. 

Section 4. Seventy per cent of those who answered the questionnaire 
had excellent health. (Not one of this number had been sick during 
the past year.) 

Section 5. Forty per cent play a musical instrument. Less than 
5 per cent draw or paint, 80 per cent grow flowers, particularly roses, 
85 per cent show acquaintance with birds, insects, wild flowers and trees, 
but only 50 per cent know the habits of these plants and animals. Dis- 
regarding flower growing, rural people show little aptitude in amusing 
themselves. 

Section 6. Answers to questions in this section show that rural 
people are reading quite widely. Eighty per cent use public and circu- 
lating libraries ; 50 per cent use the school library ; 60 per cent take two 
or more daily papers ; 62 per cent take weekly papers, while 35 per cent 
read monthly magazines. 

Group. III. Section 1. Institutions both public and private are 
doing very little to make country life livable from the viewpoint of 
recreation. Twelve and one-half per cent have a Y. M. C. A. within a 
convenient distance for attendance ; 25 per cent noted organizations that 
afford regular places of amusements. 

Section 2. Ten per cent live within the influence of a park; 52 per 
cent make use of adjoining schoolhouses ; 60 per cent reported nearby 
streams, lakes and canals, most of which were unused for recreational 
purposes. 

Section 3. Practically no truly rural home of one family reported 
the presence of saloons. Several writers stated that their reason for 
living in the country was to avoid the degrading influence of saloons. 
However, the saloon is present in small rural towns of a less puritanical 
atmosphere. 

Dance halls in the majority of cases are properly supervised. As a 
usual thing social clubs initiate the dances. Dancing is the favorite 
pastime of the young people in the country. Dance halls in small towns 
of less than 2,500 people are poorly supervised. 

Section 4. Business firms in the country are slow to recognize the 
need of directing the play life of their employees. Less than 6 per cent 
reported an effort made by employers to improve the recreational life of 
those who make their business possible. This is to be expected. The 
country is very conservative. The city is progressive, yet the city busi- 
ness office pays very little attention indeed to the play life of its 
employees. 
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The farm hand drudges from daylight to sundown for a month; 
draws his wages; retires to the nearest town and takes his so-called 
recreation — a striking demonstration of a play spirit perfectly undis- 
ciplined. Thus the farmer^ not knowing how to play, denies his hands, 
and paves the way for inferior labor, yet rails at the indifference of farm 
hands the while. 

The city man moves to the country. Unless he is a man of service 
he does little for the play life of his community. He takes his play in 
the nearest city, or within his own family environment, and enters little 
into the recreational life of his district. The hard working farmer and 
his family have little in common with the man and his family from the 
city, that is of a recreational nature. 

Nature is put to use in 35 per cent of the communities reported. 
Private parks, home places and acreages are open to the public. 

Group IV. Sixty per cent reported that efforts were being made in 
their districts by the teacher or preacher to improve rural recreation. 
In answer to the question, ''If funds were available to keep the school- 
house or church open evenings as a reading or play place, would you 
favor doing so?" 75 per cent answered ''Yes.'' 

Thirty-seven per cent reported that they often met at the nearby 
store, blacksmith shop, or other similar places, seeking companionship. 
"At home'' was given by every report in answer to the question, "Where 
do you spend most of your leisure time?" The little play life that a 
rural family has, is selfish to the extreme. Its recreation is self -centered. 

Eighty-four per cent of the rural people are in favor of a legal 
half -holiday each week, to be given to recreation. 

But one individual objected to a moving picture show to be given in 
the schoolhouse or church twice a month if the state furnished machines 
and films. The writer is convinced of the great educational and play 
potentiality in moving picture evenings. Neighbors in the country need 
to get acquainted. Nothing will so tease people together as moving 
pictures (see conclusions). 

With one exception the vote was unanimous for recreational centers, 
to be established by the state and local people concerned, in every rural 
community throughout California. 

"Are there enough opportunities for recreation in your community?" 
Every answer was "No." 

Group V. It is quite evident that the rural home is trailing the city 
home in conveniences. The city type of home conveniences has reached 
the country. Fifty per cent reported running water in the house and 
a bathtub. Other reports were as follows : Stationary washtubs 23 per 
cent, sleeping porches 30 per cent, electric lights 55 per cent, gas lights 
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1 per cent, gas 8 per cent, fireplace 30 per cent, grass lawn 60 per cent, 
flowers and vines 90 per cent. 

The average hours for a day's work are 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. when light 
enough to see, with no time interspersed for play. 

There is little cooperation in the country. But 18 per cent are mem- 
bers of cooperative organizations, and there is practically no effort upon 
the part of individuals to exchange work with neighbors. The old- 
fashioned working **bees" are dead. While but 20 per cent of the 
rural people are members of cooperative organizations, yet 75 per cent 
are in favor of cooperation. Too many rural people are tied so tightly 
to plow handles that they can not see the mountains or the big op- 
portunities. 

children's QUESTIONNAIRES. 

/^ Group I. Names, age, school district, etc , were determined in this 
group. 

Group II. Fifty per cent of the children go to church. Picnics are 
attended by the majority twice a year ; ^^ per cent of the children play 
with neighbors after school hours on an average of thirty minutes a 
day. Many children reported no play time at home after school; 75 
per cent reported an excess of work. Following is a typical school day 's 
work for a boy: ''get in wood,'' ''wipe dishes," "churn," "milk," 
"feed the cows and hens. " On Saturday he labors as does a man. The 
country boy and girl drudge with little recognition for drudgery. 

Group III. Very little is being done by the school, church, or home, 
to teach the boy and the girl how to entertain themselves or to awaken 
social instincts. Twenty-five per cent are learning to play a musical 
instrument; 66 per cent are learning to sing, but get nothing further 
than is offered by the rural school — a meager amount, indeed; 90 per 
cent are learning elementary drawing at school ; 75 per cent are growing 
flowers, either at school or at home (this high percentage due in part 
to the Extension Department Chico Normal School) ; 80 per cent of the 
children have pets. All show a greater or less knowledge of insects, 
birds, flowers, trees, and wild animals. 

Practically all of the boys like to work with tools. Yet tool work is 
taught to but 10 per cent of the boys and this in a meager way. The 
girls are unanimous in their interest in cooking and sewing, yet but 
20 per cent get school training in these subjects. Ninety-five per cent 
like to see moving pictures and to hear a phonograph. (See conclusions 
as to moving pictures in schools.) Fifty per cent are getting some 
recreation from making collections. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The mating instinct fundamentally directs the life of man for good 
or for bad. A survey of the history of man's development for the past 
four thousand years almost leads one to conclude that the driving forces 
for good — that nature — ^had lost control, and that the mating instinct, 
misdirected, might eventually burn the heart out of mankind. How- 
ever, the saving grace will be the evolution of ideals which nature, in 
her slow, costly wayj is building as the controlling factor. 

Play is one of the fundamental factors in disciplining this racial 
urge, hence we should concern ourselves, as citizens of a great state, 
with the recreation of the people. Sixty-five per cent of juvenile delin- 
quency and 90 per cent of the illegitimate births are due to misdirected 
play. A man's community value is from $15,000 to $25,000 between the 
ages of 15 to 40 years. Delinquency destroys community value and 
delinquency is materially the result of loose recreation. 

'^he country home is the balance wheel of the state. Its citizenship 
determines the citizenship of the state. Only those nations have achieved 
greatness who have had great rural homes. Let us give our direct atten- 
tion to rural recreation. ^ ^ 

In 1800, 4 per cent of the people lived in cities, 96 per cent lived 
in the country. In 1910, 46.3 per cent lived in the cities, a gain of 42 per 
cent, and 53.7 per cent lived in the country, a loss of 42 per cent. These 
figures teach us that forty-five million producers are supplying ninety 
million consumers. In other words, there is already an overproduction 
of non-producers. In one hundred years the population has shifted 
immensely. If the shift continues from country to city, in one hundred 
years more we shall face the dangerous situation of the country life 
practically eliminated. 

^' These figures indicate not merely a drift to the city, but a ferryboat 
rush. They point out a dangerous situation, for the city home is subject 
to extremes in forms of play, in religion, in art, in fads of diverse 
kinds, while the country home is conservative, substantial, reliable, if 
monotonous. They teach that the country with its present home atmos- 
phere can not compete with the city in its call to the young people. 
There is little use to decry the successful city (successful in its call to 
the young people) ; rather the rural home should stimulate its resident 
possibilities for recreation, for the same root factors are at work in both 
the urban and the rural home. It should imitate the best methods of 
the city home. , 

Let us parallel for a moment a typical urban and a typical rural home. 
JKiere is too much drudgery in the country home and too little return 
for energies expended.^ Johnnie works faithfully and laboriously grow- 
ing radishes in the farm garden. The crop is harvested by the parents, 
not by the small son. Johnnie receives no recognition either in praise or 
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in cash. On the other hand the city boy grows radishes. At harvest 
time he obtains a superior price for an inferior product. The training 
derived is wrong in both cases. Both boys should receive fair recog- 
nition for good radishes, for labor expended. In the city, money is evi- 
denced on all sides. Johnnie as a young man confidently believes that 
he can tap the golden stream. At least he intends to try. A prominent 
citizen of Sacramento told the writer that he left his father's farm 
because money was an alien to him in his home. He had worked faith- 
fully for his father ; a few days before a Fourth of July celebration he 
asked him for $10. There was a young woman to be entertained. The 
young man was denied the small sum, for a farm tool was needed. 
Then and there unrest took possession. The young man went to the city, 
tapped the golden stream successfully, married his mate. Lack of 
money apparently indirectly drove the young man to the city. Carried 
to the last analysis, however, it was the unsatisfied mating urge which 
determined his loss to the country. The young woman was near yet 
unattainable so long as the young man remained on the farm. Play- 
mates are too few in the country and the few seldom have opportunity 
to play with each other. Parents are so busy drudging day after day 
that they forget their children wish to play more and work less. 

The city cousin brings distress to the country cousin, for the visitor 
tells of parties, new dresses, new hats. She sings the latest songs and 
wonders at the lack of electric lights, bathroom, and other home con- 
veniences. Mary of the country sees her mother old at forty and feels 
that she is on the same way, for a girl can not lift tons of w^ater, feed 
pigs, can fruit, wash, sweep, dust, milk cows, make butter, etc., without 
such drudgery turning the comers of the mouth down, making the hair 
gray, bending the back, and dulling the eyes. She is not favorably 
impressed with the picture of the woman she may be in twenty years 
and of the life she may have to live. Nature tries to make every girl 
attractive, beautiful. She adorns her with graces. She makes no mis- 
takes. Instinctively the young girl abhors anything which upsets 
Nature's plan. 

The city is successful in its call to the people (1) because it satisfies 
best the racial mating urge. While this urge lies dormant in the child 
up to twelve or fifteen years of age. Nature has not forgotten. She is 
quietly forcing the child to play — to grow mentally and physically 
through play. One may argue that the country is the place for the boy 
to play. It is. The fields arc green and fragrant, the swimming pools 
are convenient. The stock tease for exercise. But the call of Nature 
through her attractive fields, pools and animals, ''Come out and play," 
is unanswered. It can not compete with father's orders, ''Johnnie, hoe 
the com," "Don't go near the pool," "Feed the stock." So Nature in 
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her slow, quiet, unobtrusive, yet irresistible way, sends the boy to the 
city where there is less opportunity for play, yet he plays the more. 

During adolescence the mating instinct ferments. This is the danger 
period of one's life. Teachers, preachers, parents, realize this, yet blind 
faith prevents definite steps to discipline, to direct this greatest of 
instincts. The mother, the father, the chaperon, the rules of society, 
physical play, all are necessary as parts of the disciplinary schedule. 
The city home calls in no uncertain voice to the adolescent boy or girl. 
Playmates are lacking in the country. There is no time for play. 

(2) The city home is successful because it is convenient, sanitary. It 
is close to the best types in music, in art, in literature, in other forms of 
recreation. It has time for play. Rural roads are rutty. Rural homes 
are unsanitary and inconvenient. There is little recreation in the rural 
home. All because the rural home does not know what a good road is, 
what a convenient, sanitary home is. The country does not know how to 
play. There is need of type-setters in the country. 

(3) The city home is successful because the silver cartwheel keeps 
rolling. In the country it stalls in the fields. Perhaps it may roll past 
the door of the city home, perhaps it may roll in, at least it is an evidence 
of quick recognition for good work done. This is a big factor, for, after 
all, the farmer 's wife and daughter would smile at drudgery if it meant 
a new Easter hat, a new dress, a pair or two of silk stockings, a trip 
to the theater or to the city now and then, and if the road of drudgery 
were not eternally long. . Three thousand dollars spent on farm ma- 
chinery versus $25 for household conveniences; $1,000 spent on stock 
decorations versus $2«5 for dresses and hats, are stories which take the 
youth and joy out of many a woman's life. 

(4) The city is successful because there is community spirit — coopera- 
tion. The city wants and gets what it wants. It wants better health, it 
wants convenient homes, it wants good roads, it wants recreation, and 

, through cooperative agencies it gets all four. In the city there is group 
initiative. In the country there is individual initiative. Such initiative, 
such elimination of the neighbor, is selfish and lack potentiality. 
•^IVhat should California do to direct the play of its people and par- 
ticularly the play of the rural people ? 

-The imagination runs riot when one thinks of the great possibilities 
for good in directing a people's play. There is an immense waste in this 
state due to lack of articulation, conserved potentiality, ''canned" goods 
as it were. 

Step into a high school. There may be a museum, filled with stuffed 
animals ranging from a mouse to a mountain lion. Hundreds of books 
unused may be found in the library. The splendid assembly hall may 
seldom assemble people. The building may be closed during the most 
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important hours of a community life, namely, the evening hours, the 
hours of darkness. 

Each link in the educational chain, from the elementary school to the 
university, has the same root aim — to serve the state, yet each works 
egotistically along. There is need of articulation — a combined effort 
to '^uncan the canned goods.'' Let your imagination go. Think of the 
conserved, unarticulated potentiality in the schools of this state. > '" 

Pardon a personal illustration^ The Chico Normal School has a two- 
fold purpose (so has each educational institution in the state). (1) 
A purpose specific to itself — that of preparing men and women to be 
teachers; (2) a purpose of direct service to the people of its community. 
Until the last two or three years the school has concerned itself but 
little with the second function. And this function of articulation with 
the community is universally ignored by all schools.. Three years ago 
there were no paved streets in Chico. The type paved street came after 
strenuous efforts on the part of a few. Now there are sixty blocks of 
pavement. The type only was necessary. Realizing that rural homes 
do not know their needs, that types are needed, that stimulation of resi- 
dent forces is necessary, we visited the trustees and teachers of four 
representative rural school districts a year ago. We asked for eight' 
evenings in their communities. With one exception they were freely 
given. 

One Thursday evening four Normal School students and two mem- 
bers of the faculty autoed to Durham. The program as given for over 
two hundred children and adults was as follows : 

Piano Duet Normal school students 

Reading . Normal school student 

Song Children of school 

Vocal Solo Normal school student 

The Grand Canyon, illustrated talk Member of faculty 

Demonstration of Babcock Milk Tester Member of faculty 

Distribution of Farm Bulletins. 
Moving Pictures. 

- This is one of the typical evenings given in each district. The pri- 
mary aim is to set best types in sanitation, in home conveniences, in 
agricultural practice, in recreation, before the rural people so as to 
teach and to stimulate resident potentialities. The songs, the reading, 
the moving pictures tease the people to the meetings. Already definite 
results show. A recreational league, literary societies, and parental 
clubs have been organized. Schoolhouses and churches have been wired 
for electricity. Organs and pianos have been added to school equipment, 
industrial clubs of various kinds have been started. A growing com- 
munity interest is quite manifest. The Chico Normal School is demon- 
strating a constructive plan for making country life optimistically 
livable. . 
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^ The outlet for the *' canned goods/' conserved material in the normal 
school, in bulletins, books, seeds, trees, in types of all kinds, is the rural 
school. The normal school is truly an extension center and is touching 
the people directly. Just so each high school, each normal school, should 
articulate itself with the people by way of adjoining rural schools. Its 
conserved information should flow in a steady stream to the people.^ 

In a score of different ways the rural school is the logical recreational 
center for a community. Electric lights, a reading room, a room 
for games, a gymnasium, etc., should be prominent features of the plan. 
With superior leadership, such recreational centers would revolutionize 
country life. A healthy balance between rural and urban communities 
would thus be attained. 

Just as the type of the man is indexed by the play of the boy, so the 
citizenship of a state is reflected in the manner of its play. California 
is beginning to realize this. Let us hope that the committee has drawn 
a clear picture of the needs of the rural people particularly, and that 
the members of the legislature will see, as does the committee, the 
imperative need of establishing a balanced life in the country. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

BessK D. Stoddart. 

The following recommendations are compiled after a short survey of 
the recreational needs of this state. Thanks are due to a number who 
were consulted concerning special phases of the recreation problem 
and gave suggestions that have been incorporated in this report. The 
time allowed was too short for an exhaustive study, but the outline 
will show what an immense field of opportunity California possesses 
for developing public recreation. 

I. CITIES. 

1. Schools. 

(a) The school grounds should be increased in size and used the year 
round as neighborhood playgrounds. Legislation might be enacted, (as 
attempted in the State of Washington) compelling boards of education, 
in acquiring new sites, to provide a playground containing a minimum 
area for each one of the estimated number of pupils who will use the 
school, and recommending as much larger area as may be practicable. 
Play directors should be provided for both boys and girls. 

(ft) The school should become, perhaps universally, a civic and social 
center for the neighborhood. A statute of the last legislature legalized 
this new function for the school properties, and permitted paid super- 
vision. A step further should be taken, and paid supervision for recrea- 
tional, social and civic activities be definitely provided for out of school 
budgets. In a contemplated bill for Wisconsin, the paid service of civic 
secretaries is provided for, but in addition to this, there should be paid 
service for leadership along recreational and social lines, so that the 
school may become in fact a place where the recreational, social, political 
and artistic life of the people may be expressed. School architecture 
should be adapted to this added function. 

(c) Physical education in the schools should fill as important a place 
as mental education. The Greek curriculum observed this balance and 
produced some of the greatest minds the world has ever known. 

(d) Athletics should be encouraged, but the effort should be towards 
the participation of all in healthful and happy exercise, sport and 
recreation, and not towards the development of a few individuals as star 
players to be pushed forward for the sake of winning contests^ 
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(e) Swimming should be taught in connection with every school as an 
essential subject. 

(/) There should be school supervision of health conditions, and 
hygiene should be taught. 

(g) Vacation schools, with their opportunities for natural expression 
and supervised recreation, should be established in all schools where 
children have limited opportunities in their home environment. 

{h) School gard^^h should in time become the rule rather than the 
exception. 

2. Playgrounds. 

(a) A statute should be enacted to provide for the appointment of 
playground commissions, in all municipalities of the state where pro- 
vision is not already made by charters or other laws. 

(6) In all congested districts, including apartment house districts, 
playgrounds should be within easy walking distance of small children. 
Bonds should be voted to acquire the necessary land, which is usually 
expensive in such districts. If an excess condemnation act should be 
passed, such sites might often be secured for small outlay. 

(c) The roofs of public buildings which are located in congested 
regions, such as schools, libraries, courthouses, fire houses, etc., should be 
built in some instances to accommodate playgrounds. This is particu- 
larly feasible in this climate, where the roofs could be used throughout 
the year. Commercial establishments could also provide recreation for 
employees upon their roofs, to great advantage. 

(d) Frequently land is going to waste that could be utilized for 
playground purposes. There may be opportunities to place playgrounds 
in public parks or squares or upon other land owned by the city or 
county; or land may be reclaimed for play purposes by draining a 
marsh or filling some low spot, etc. Vacant lots could also be used. A 
survey should be made to discover such opportunities. 

(e) Every city should have a definite working plan for the location 
of future playgrounds and athletic fields, with the idea in mind of 
.covering in time the needs of the entire city. 

(f) New subdivisions might be required to set aside a certain per- 
centage of land to be dedicated for playground and park purposes. 

(g) All playgrounds should have ornamental planting of trees, vines 
and shrubs. 

(h) Club houses for indoor recreation for people of all ages should 
be a part of the equipment of playgrounds. The family should be the 
unit that the playground seeks to interest rather than the child alone. 
The club hoiise as a neighborhood social center is no less important 
than the playfield. 

"(i) Public baths and swimming pools, gymnasiums, branch libraries, 
public forums, district nurses' stations, clinical milk stations, etc., should 
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be operated in connection with school social centers and with playground 
club houses. These various enterprises serve the public better when 
grouped together. 

(j) Men's clubs should be established in down town districts to take 
care of the many men who live in the lodging houses of large cities, 
without families or home connections, who therefore are not apt to 
patronize the school center or playground club house to any great 
degree. The club rooms should be made attractive and provide various 
conveniences, wholesome recreation and good reading; also, soft drinks 
and light refreshments should be served at a low price. 

In seaports these clubs should be furnished for the sailors and long- 
shoremen. 

With comparatively small additional outlay, fire houses and police 
stations might be arranged so as to permit of their use as recreational 
centers for men. 

3. Parks. "^ 

(a) Parks should be made attractive not only to the seekers of horti- 
cultural beauty and of relaxation, but also to those who wish to engage 
in sports, games and other active pursuits.. Wherever practicable, there 
should be ball fields, athletic grounds, tennis courts, opportunities for 
swimming and rowing, golf links, archery ranges, polo grounds, bowling 
greens, etc. 

(&) Play in parks should be supervised. 

(c) In our outdoor climate, parks should be very liberally provided 
with pleasant and convenient picnic grounds where families may enjoy 
picnicking in the open. 

(d) Parks should minister to the artistic life of tTie people by pro- 
viding good band concerts; by providing open-air or Greek theaters for 
the presentation of good drama; and by encouraging the holding of 
festivals, pageants and other celebrations. 

(e) Park, playground, and social center features should be combined 
where possible, as in the renowned South Parks System of Chicago., 

(/) Parks should operate their own concessions wherever this is at all 
practicable instead of letting out privileges to the highest bidder; 
charges to the public should be kept down to cost, so as to encourage the 
fullest use of concessions. 

(g) Every city should have many small parks or squares for breath- 
ing spaces and beauty spots. They serve also as fire breaks and pro- 
moters of public health. If an excess condemnation law should become 
operative, our cities would be enabled to acquire squares at suitable 
intervals with the ultimate expense often reduced to the vanishing 
point. 

(h) Large outer parks should be secured by cities in nearby moun- 
tains and along the beaches, before prices of land become almost pro- 
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hititive. In the larger, wilder parks, camping privileges might be al- 
lowed, and sanatoria be instituted. A system of metropolitan parks 
might be established. 

(i) Every city should have a plan for future park and boulevard 
development. 

(j) Often beautiful parks and parkways may be secured for a very 
low cost by utilizing arroyos, or low grounds that can be made into 
sunken gardens, or by draining and filling marshes, or by beautifying 
declivities, etc. What would become a dump and a nuisance thus be- 
comes an ornament. By disposing of sewage scientifically, land along 
the seashore where sewers empty into the ocean could be redeemed 
and used for park purposes. 

(k) Park departments should conduct schools of horticulture for 
professional and home gardeners. The art of gardening would thus 
receive great impetus and homes would become more attractive, and 
cities more beautiful. 

4. Private agencies. 

Beligious, benevolent, civic, fraternal and other agencies of a private 
nature should be encouraged in carrying on their various lines of recrea- 
tional activities, by reason of the interest and generous private support 
of our citizens. In addition to the work that the public may do in 
providing for wholesome recreation, there is needed as well all the effort 
that private initiative can put forth in such recognized centers as the 
institutional church, the Young Men^s Christian Association, Young 
Women's Christian Association, the settlement, the turn verein, etc., 
and in such associations as athletic clubs, drama leagues, etc. 

II. RURAL COMMUNITIES. 
1. Schools. 

(a) Rural schools, as well as city schools, should provide large 
grounds to be used as neighborhood playgrounds ; and supervision of the 
sports and games of both boys and girls should be furnished by the 
school. Teams should be organized to play with neighboring schools. 
It is the lack of organization in play that often makes rural schools 
dull when, with their advantages of natural surroundings, they might 
be more live and interesting than city schools. 

.. (&) The rural school should be, wherever practicable, a social center 
supervised by a paid director. 'The formation of musical and dramatic 
organizations should be fostered, meetings for the discussion of social 
and political problems should be held, and general encouragement should 
be given for classes, clubs and fraternal organizations to meet and give 
their entertainments at the schoolhouse. Every new school building 
should have an auditorium or a plan for an auditorium; also movable 
desks and various other aids to social center work should be provided. 
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The Russell Sage Foundation has issued a pamphlet containing excel- 
lent models of elementary schoolhouses to be used as social centers. 
/ The union high schools could be used to great advantage as social 
centers. ^ Large sums of money are appropriated for these schools and 
they could be made to answer a double purpose — that of furnishing a 
high school education in sparsely settled regions and of providing a 
social center for people of all ages for those same regions. 

In the community use of school buildings in agricultural districts, the 
provisions adopted by the State of Washington might be followed to 
advantage. The school there may become a center not only for recre- 
ation, but also a center for the dissemination of knowledge of farming, 
household economics, etc. Dwellings may be provided for the teachers, 
thus completing the ideal community center. 

/ (c), (d), (e), (/), (g) Same as under the subject of city schools. 

(h) Agriculture should be taught, not only in rural high schools but 
in rural elementary schools as well. 

• (i) Rural schools should be consolidated. This would make possible 
both better educational and better recreational facilities. 

t (j) Where men are employed in distant camps, evening schools 
should be opened for teaching the English language, our customs and 
form of government, and elementary studies. These schools should pro- 
vide also for the wholesome recreation from which the men are cut off. 
This would be a distinctive aid to the work of the Immigration Com- 
mission. Foreigners may be more readily assimilated through recrea- 
tion than in any other way. 

2. Playgrounds. 

^ (a) In rural communities, playgrounds may be operated altogether 
in connection with the schools or parks. Separate playground commis- 
sions are needed, however, in towns where school and park bodies can 
not be waked up to the recreational needs. A special agency must in 
such places be created to give impetus to the new movement for pro- 
viding public recreation. 

■^^(6) A bill might be passed enabling a group of citizens to start a 
recreation center, and later, when the center has taken root, to pass it 
oyer to the community to operate. This provision might prove very 
helpful in mining towTis, lumbering centers, and other places where the 
owners of big industrial plants could start recreation centers, and, after 
the work has been founded, turn them over to the public to run. 

3. Parks. 

(a) Rural communities should acquire parks early in their develop- 
ment, when the best locations can be secured for little outlay. No vil- 
lage is too small to plan for its future growth. Tracts of land should be 

4— 1546X 
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secured, even if communities can not spend money upon their beautifiea - 
tion for years to come. 

(6) Parks for rural communities should be equipped with athletic 
fields, ball grounds, tennis courts, and other features that will encourage 
young men and young women to engage in active sports, and that will 
give opportunity for neighboring towns to come together in friendly 
rivalry. 

(c) There should be opportunity for outdoor drama, for festivals, 
meets and public celebrations of all kinds that will bring the country- 
side together. 

(d) Every town or village should have its down town plaza or square 
in connection with its public buildings. 

4. County Libraries. 

Through the County Free Library Law, California has in operation a 
remarkable system for providing library advantages for rural com- 
munities — the only system of its kind in the country. Country schools, 
camps, even ranch houses, may be supplied with books through this 
generous state and county system, in those counties where the super- 
visors have established libraries. So far, twenty-six counties have 
taken advantage of the opportunity offered. (Los Angeles County 
alone has seventy- two library stations.) The remaining thirty-two 
counties should speedily avail themselves of the opportunity. The 
effort of* county librarians to link this work with recreation centers 
should be encouraged. 

5. Private agencies. 

These should receive the same promotion and support as in cities. 

III. OUTDOOR LIFE. 
1. Mountains. 

We have in California some of the most magnificent mountain scenery 
in the world. Our mountains, moreover, are ''livable,'' not subject to 
great dangers, and should be used for pleasure and health yearly by 
hundreds of thousands in place of the few thousands that are now able 
to visit them. Switzerland has spent a vast sum to make her mountains 
accessible, but has received back many times that sum from tourists. 
Our mountain scenery in the high Sierras is as magnificent as that of 
Switzerland, but thus far California has done very little towards open- 
ing up this great treasure of beauty and inspiration to the inhabitants of 
our state and the tourists of the world. Any one of our national parks — 
the Yosemite National Park, covering 1,150 square miles, the Sequoia 
National Park, the GLeneral Grant National Park, the Muir Woods, so 
close to San Francisco — is a heritage beyond price.. The series of na- 
tional forest reserves of this state cover an area of 27,567,075 acres — 
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more than two and a half times the area of Switzerland. The Forest 

Service of the United States Department of Agriculture controls these 

forests, and its policy is both to serve the public and to conserve the 

forests. Hence these lands may be used for seekers of recreation, and 

this human side of the forester's work is coming more and more to the 

fore. 

^ What may be done to promote greater use of our mountains ? 

(a) The state should expend money upon building mountain high- 
_w^s suitable for travel by wagon and by motor vehicles; and upon 
developing systems of trails for pack animals and foot passengers. 

(6) Printed instructions for campers and ** hikers," maps showing 
roads and trails and pastures, all manner of useful information for 
pleasure seekers, instructions as to the trees, flowers, animals, birds, 
minerals, etc., of the region to be visited, should be freely furnished by 
a state agency. 

(c) Stations should be provided at advantageous points where way- 
farers could buy staple groceries, utensils, blankets, and simple remedies. 
In the national parks this might well be managed by the army. In the 
Yosemite National Park there are about a dozen outposts where the 
soldiers could handle supplies. In the forest reserve and other places, 
some other public way of furnishing supplies should be worked out, as 
private initiative does not seem to wish to take the risk for the short 
season that the mountains are open. 

(d) Railroads that run into the mountain fastnesses or near the base 
of the mountains might be induced to lower fares for campers during 
the summer season. By utilizing old rolling stock, or even flat-cars, the 
cost could be cut, and the campers would not miss the lack of the 
luxurious first class coach. 

^e) Camps, to be run at cost, should be established by cities and 
towns. The Los Angeles Playground Department operates such a camp 
in the San Bernardino Mountains forest reserve, seventy-five miles dis- 
tant from the city. The city puts in the camp equipment and pays the 
salary of those in charge. The sum of seven dollars and a half paid 
by campers meets the expense of transportation and of board for two 
weeks. It is possible to make so low a charge by securing reduced fares 
and buying provisions at wholesale rates. The towns situated in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys could easily institute such camps 
in the forest reserves or national parks situated in the Sierras. Prac- 
tically all the towns and cities of the state are near enough to beautiful 
mountain ranges to make such camps practicable. With improved 
roads, auto trucks could be used largely for transportation at low cost. 
Playground, school or park departments could undertake the manage- 
ment of these camps. 
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Institutions also coiild operate camps with great benefit to those con- 
nected with them — orphanages, reform schools, homes for deaf and 
blind, hospitals for the insane (for certain cases), homes for feeble- 
minded and for epileptics, etc. The yearly change of climate and en- 
vironment would bring health and happiness both to inmates and to 
those in charge. 

Convalescent camps should also be established in our health-giving 
mountains by city and county governments, as a means of conservation 
of public health. A few weeks of rest after an illness or operation may 
bring renewed health to the worker who can not afford the charges of 
a sanitarium. Camps for tuberculous patients should also be established 
in the curative atmosphere of the mountains. 

Business concerns, such as department stores, wholesale establish- 
ments, factories, railroads, telephone companies, etc., could institute 
camps where employees could enjoy their vacations at cost price. The 
esprit de corps of the business concern would be greatly improved by 
the workers coming together under the wholesome, happy conditions of 
outdoor life. 

More family camps should be established in the mountain retreats. 

The Forest Service stands ready to help the individual, the city or 
any who are desirous of locating summer homes in the mountains. It 
means not only a service to recreational needs, but quicker discovery 
and fighting of forest fires, more homesteading, and generally greater 
development of the resources of these regions. 

(/) The Secretary of Agriculture, imder whom the Forest Service 
operates, should be petitioned to reserve from homestead entry certain 
tracts in the mountains valuable for recreational purposes, irrespective 
of the agricultural value of the land. 

(g) A bill should be enacted prohibiting the cutting of timber for a 
certain space on each side of highways running through forest land. 
The roads would thus remain attractive and shady, though running 
through a deforested country. 

(h) Trees should be planted along roadways in farming and other 
rural communities. 

(i) The recreational value of the water of our mountain streams and 
lakes should have consideration along with other values in taking up the 
problems of water conservation. Water should be free for recreational 
purposes. Individuals, corporations, and municipalities controlling 
water rights should be required to furnish water for recreation free. 
For instance, irrigation water could be used for swimming pools without 
detriment. 

(j) California possesses a magnificent state park, the Bedwood Park 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains, comprising 3,800 acres. The roads are 
being improved. The movement to increase the area of the park should 
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receive encouragement, and thousands of people should be directed to- 
wards this beautiful retreat, lying but fifty miles distant from San 
Francisco. 

(Jc) California should possess not only this park, but whole chains of 
parks in the Sierra Nevadas, Coast Bange and other ranges. By mak- 
ing trades with the Federal Government of the scattered school lands 
in the forest reserves (sections 16 and 36 of each township) for a few 
large tracts in the reserves, a beginning could easily be made. Also, 
wherever privately owned land in the reserves is now sold by the state 
for delinquent taxes, such land might instead be traded to the govern- 
ment for land contiguous to a state park. 

The state could also purchase desirable tracts for conservation, adding 
each year for a number of years to the area of its parks. By using the 
German system of forestry, while conserving the forest, enough com- 
modities could probably be used for state purposes or sold (lumber from 
mature trees, shingles, shakes, tan bark and by-products), to maintain 
the parks, and finally to pay back the cost of their acquisition. During 
a crisis of hard times labor could be furnished to large numbers in these 
parks in the making of roads, trails, etc., and in the limited forestry 
work. 

These chains of parks should be placed under the care of the State 
; Forestry Department. 

2. Beaches. 

California possesses 1,200 miles of sea coast. The state should gradu- 
ally acquire a chain of beaches for public recreation. There are magnifi- 
cent points that could be secured in the next ten or twenty years for 
comparatively small sums that would prove in years to come a priceless 
inheritance to the great population that is bound to inhabit this state. 

i. Outing clubs. 

'* Hiking*' clubs, scout work, whatever will get the young people (and 
the older people, too) out into the hills and open regions, should be 
encouraged. There are day trips and two-day trips that can be taken, 
exploring beautiful and wild regions in the vicinity of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay cities, of Los Angeles, and of many smaller towns. Here is 
afforded a wonderful opportunity for those whose vacations are mostly 
week ends and holidays. Through some state agency, lists of these 
available trips should be published. 

4. Helpful agencies. 

(a) The movement for increasing opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion will receive great impetus by the public taking interest in and 
giving moral support to the work of these state commissions ; Forestry, 
Redwood Park, Fish and Game, Water, Highway, Conservation. 
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(6) The Sierra Club and other private organizations that have helped 
to open up to the people the rare and wonderful recreational resources 
of our state should receive hearty appreciation and cooperation. 

IV. INSTITUTIONS. 

The introduction of play into institutions requires special promotion, 
since institutions deal with abnormal conditions and play is needed 
to bring its cheering and socializing influence. 

1. Where play is needed. 

Play is needed in all institutions : in hospitals for the insane, for its 
curative and educational value; in homes for feeble-minded, for its 
value in developing latent mentality ; in homes for the care of epileptics, 
of incurables, and of the blind and deaf, for its cheering and educational 
value; in homes for the aged, for the relief from dreariness it offers; 
in orphanages it is needed for creating the atmosphere of the normal 
home and keeping children from becoming *' institutionalized"; in 
reform schools and homes for delinquent children, it is needed to de- 
velop right impulses and curb wrong ones; in jails and penitentiaries, it 
is needed to reform those imprisoned, to re-create in them a right atti- 
tude towards society. By all who are physically, mentally or morally 
afflicted, provision for right kind of recreation is needed even more than 
by normal people. Humane treatment demands that this fact be 
recognized. 

2.j; Difficulties to be met. 

., (a) Space. . Many institutions do not possess the needed space for 
vigorous play. Orphai^ages, in particular, are apt to have small play 
yards, and these yards are often cemented. In time, legislation should 
compel the provision for a minimum play space for each child. 

(&) Equipment. Equipment suitable for the particular type of 
institution should be installed. 

(c) Leadership. Trained leaders of play must be provided for insti- 
tutions. In the institutions for the abnormal, the leaders must study 
the needs of the afflicted and adapt their work to conditions. 

(d) Support. In some institutions, a readjustment of the budget 
might provide for equipment and for salaries of leaders of play. In 
others, special appropriations are necessary to bring about this desired 
improvement. 

(e) Adjustment. While some notably good work has been accom- 
plished by some boards of directors and employees, a great deal of 
adjustment will be necessary in order to include play as an integral, 
vital part of the program of all of our institutions. Those in charge 
must be imbued with a desire to meet adequately the recreational needs 
of their wards and must adapt their regimen to these needs. 
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V. THE BUSINESS WORLD. 

1. Welfare work. 

Individuals or corporations in control of factories, railroads, stores, 
telephone exchanges, mining camps, mills, farms and other business 
enterprises where large numbers are employed, can institute what is 
known as '* welfare work*' with much benefit to all concerned and with- 
out disproportionate outlay. This work, which involves the study of 
and ministering to the physical and recreational needs of employees, 
has received much attention of late years in Eastern centers. A notable 
example inaugurated in California is the system of clubs for employees 
instituted by the Southern Pacific Eailroad, a system which has been 
extensively copied by other railroads. Another example is the excellent 
recreational and physical welfare work instituted by the Emporium of 
San Francisco. 

2. Other possibilities. 

Under the following headings may be seen also what may be done 
by business concerns in securing public recreational benefits for em- 
ployees or in promoting private enterprises : 
Eural communities: Schools (j). 

Playgrounds (6). 
County libraries. 
Outdoor life: Mountains (e). 

VI. ART EXPRESSION. 

Art and play are closely allied. California should, in every way pos- 
sible, foster expression through the fine arts. Encouragement should 
be given to efforts that look towards the establishment of civic theaters 
that will give the best in drama, towards the establishment of public 
concerts and of low-priced opera, the production of music festivals, his- 
torical pageants, etc. In our public schools, all forms for the expression 
of the finer human feelings should find a place. With our mixed popu- 
lation, we are rich in the inheritance of the art expression of many 
peoples. It is possible for this coast, with all its natural resources and 
its type of population, to become to a budding new world what Greece 
was to the world of her day, if commercialism is not given the right 
of way. 

VII. RESTRICTIVE MEASURES. 

1. Commercial recreation. 

In this day of commercially supplied recreation, many laws and local 
ordinances must be passed and vigilantly enforced to protect the citizen- 
ship from what is unwholesome. Regulation of dance halls, pool rooms, 
motion picture houses, saloons, and of all commercial places where 
people congregate for amusement and social intercourse, must be insisted 
upon by the various communities. There should be censorship of cer- 
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tain types of books circulated among the young, and of post cards. 
Public chauffeurs should be obliged to be registered with the police. 
Saloons should not be permitted to run ball games and athletics. 

In the case of the censorship of motion pictures, a state board should 
be created to censor the photographic material from which pictures are 
developed, before large sums of money have been invested. This would 
relieve the many local boards of censoring after production. , 

2. Public resorts. 

There should be adequate lighting and policing of all parks, recrea- 
/tion beaches, and other public resorts. 

3. Public health. 

(a) Housing conditions must more and more receive careful atten- 
tion, so that this state will insure plenty of room for every child to 
grow up under normal conditions, and will also require healthy sur- 
roundings for all occupations. The Immigration and Housing Commis- 
sion is already doing notable work along this line. 

(&) Occupational diseases, over-fatigue and eye-strain should be 
studied and prevented. 

(c) Sale of tobacco to minors and use of tobacco by minors should 
be prohibited, in the interests of the future health of the state. 

VIII. GENERAL NEEDS. 

1. Vacations. 

The growing tendency to grant vacations is greatly to be commended. 
This privilege should be extended in time to every form of employment, 
public and private. 

2. Exchange of posts. 

There should be a sufficient modification of laws concerning profes- 
sional men and women to permit of exchange of positions on a vacation 
basis. The temporary change of environment for teachers, physicians, 
and others engaged in professional work, would be broadening, recrea- 
tive, and beneficial in every way. In time this provision should allow 
of interstate exchanges. The idea should be promoted of facilitating 
exchanges, also, in other lines of employment. We have in California 
endless variety in climatic condition, elevation, and industrial and social 
environment. Why not make use of the educational and recreational 
values that exchange of posts would mean ? State unification as well as 
individual benefits would be the result. 

3. State recreation league. 

A state-wide league might be formed of all organizations and interests 
that have to do with any form of recreation. Under right leadership, 
such a league could become a great clearing-house for information, 
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guidance, exchange of ideas, etc., and would generally promote the 
recreational facilities of the state. 

IX. HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 

In addition to furnishing the best types of recreation for their student 
bodies, we should look to our higher institutions of learning for leader- 
ship in developing recreational facilities. 

1. State University. 

(a) Play course. One of the greatest problems in the development 
of recreation is that of securing trained leaders. Our university has an 
excellent course in play leadership in connection with the summer 
school, and some work is done in the regular course ; but the necessary 
funds should be granted to allow our university to rank with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in providing an adequate course of study for 
recreational and social leadership, and in promoting the development 
of recreational facilities throughout the state. Extension work should 
prepare play leaders in the larger centers. Frequent conferences 
should be held. 

(ft) Adviser. The position might be created of a state- wide adviser 
in physical education and play. An experienced man i§hould be placed 
in this position, whose duty it would be to respond to requests from 
school people, playground boards and park boards throughout the state, 
in matters pertaining to physical education, playground activities and 
athletics. He should be able to give the necessary advice concerning 
the construction of playgrounds, athletic fields, swimming pools, etc., 
and in general, any information of a technical nature. 

(c) Agricultural conference. The farm school at Davis invited 
clergymen from all over the state to meet and discuss means of improv- 
ing farm conditions. Should these conferences continue, the subject of 
recreation in agricultural districts might be given prominence and im- 
petus be given to the movement for providing recreation in rural com- 
munities. 

2. Normal schools. 

(a) Play course. Every prospective teacher should have a course in 
play leadership. Higher courses should prepare the teacher who wishes 
to specialize in this subject. Financial support is needed in order that 
the normal schools may afford greater development in these lines. 

(ft) Leadership. The normal schools, especially those situated in the 
smaller cities, have great opportunity for promoting right types of 
recreation in neighboring towns and villages. The Chico Normal School 
undertakes this work, also the promotion of children's gardens, with 
great benefit to the countryside. 
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3. High schools. 

High schools, especially those in rural comnmnities, may exercise 
leadership in setting types of recreational pursuits. They may do what 
the Chico Normal School is doing. 

4. Universities and colleges under private control. 

These should be encouraged in their efforts to provide play courses 
and to promote recreational facilities. 

X. A STATE RECREATION COMMISSION. 

" So great is the scope of the work that may be done in California along 
recreational lines that there is need of a state agency to promote that 
work, and it is therefore recommended that a recreation commission be 
created. This commission should report from time to time upon con- 
ditions and needs, and should be a general correlating and promoting 
agency. 

Various chambers of commerce and other boards are advertising the 
industrial opportunities of this state, but there is a great field left 
untouched — that of making known to the public the exceptional recrea- 
tional advantages of California. From a business point of view alone, 
the consideration of the cost of a recreation commission is far out- 
weighed by that of the benefits such an agency would mean to our state. 

The present recreational needs of the state have been indicated. What 
of the future demands if the welfare of our citizens is to be conserved? 

California is almost as large as New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
New Jersey combined; it covers an area equal to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Holland, Belgium and mast of Denmark. Our popula- 
tion is bound to increase to large proportions, and we should be laying 
the foundation for future development. The accompanying bill for the 
creation of a recreation commission is therefore respectfully submitted. 

AN ACT 

Creating a State Recreation Commission, providing for the employment by said 
commission of a secretary and other employees and authorizing said commis- 
sion to fix their compensation, prescribing the powers and duties of said commis- 
sion, and making an appropriation for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
hereof. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby created a commission to be known as the State 
Recreation Commission, • hereinafter called the commission. Said commission shall 
be composed of five suitable persons, and all shall be appointed by the governor 
and shall hold office for a term of four years ; provided^ that those members first 
appointed hereunder shall be appointed within thirty days after the taking effect 
of this act ; two shall be appointed to serve for a term of one year ; one for a term 
of two years ; one for a term of three years ; and one for a term of four years. 
Thereafter all appointments shall be for a term of four years. Should any vacancy 
occur, such vacancy shall be filled by appointment by the governor, the person so 
appointed to hold office only for the balance of the period of time that his pre- 
decessor in office would have held had no vacancy occurred. In case of a vacancy, 
the remaining members shall exercise all the powers and authority of the commis- 
sion until such vacancy is filled. 
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Section 2. The members of said commission shall serve without compensiation, 
but shall be entitled to receive from the state their actual and necessary expenses 
while traveling on the business of the commission, either within or without the 
State of California. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, the 
commission is authorized to employ a secretary, and such expert, clerical and other 
assistants as it may deem necessary, and upon such terms and for such compensation 
as it may deem proper. The commission is authorized further, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, to incur reasonable and necessary office and 
other expenses, including the actual and necessary expenses of the secretary or of 
other employees while traveling on the business of the commission, either within or 
without the State of California. 

Section 3. Within thirty days after appointment, the commission shall meet at 
the State Capitol and shall organize by selecting a president and a vice-president. 
At the first meeting following any appointment to the commission, the commission 
shall again organize by selecting a president and a vice-president. The concurrence 
of the majority of all the members of the commission shall be necessary to the 
validity of any of its acts. 

The commission shall adopt and use, in authentication of its acts, an official seal. 

The commission shall meet once in two months, or oftener, at such times and in 
such places as it may by resolution determine, and special meetings may be called 
by the president. Upon the request of any two members in writing, the secretary 
shall call a special meeting. The failure of a member to attend three consecutive 
meetings of the commission during any calendar year,. unless excused by formal vote 
of the commission, may be construed by the governor as a resignation of said non- 
attending member. 

Section 4. The powers end duties of the State Recreation Commission shall be 
as follows : 

First — To adopt rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of this state 
for the government of the commission and for the government of its appointees and 
employees. 

Second — {a) To study and investigate generally recreational conditions and needs 
for people of all ages in cities, towns and rural communities throughout the state, 
and, so far as possible, to respond to requests for information and for recommenda- 
tions concerning recreation and recreational facilities ; to demand of all officials, 
state, county and municipal, and it shall be the duty of said officials to supply, such 
information and references to records as will enable the commission to carry into 
effect the provisions and intent of this act ; to enter upon private property, including 
all places of amusement, without payment of any admission fee, to make investiga- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act; to gather any and 
all such evidence as it may deem proper and necessary in order to present the same to 
the proper authorities for the purpose of instituting prosecutions against any and 
all persons, firms or corporations found violating any of the laws of any municipality, 
county or of the state or of the federal government, concerning any of the matters 
in this act referred to. 

(6) To devise methods for the utilization of the recreational facilities, actual 
and potential, of the mountain ranges and of the seashore, lakes and waterways of 
the state, and to cooperate with federal, state and other authorities having charge 
of public parks and forest reserves, with the object in view of promoting recreation. 

(c) To gather information concerning recreational conditions and needs in chari- 
table, correctional, penal and other institutions, including hospitals for the insane, 
feeble-minded and epileptic, and institutions for the aged, blind and deaf, and to 
furnish recommendations concerning the promotion of recreation in such institutions. 

{d) To study recreational conditions and needs in stores, factories and other 
business concerns, and to aid, when requested, with recommendations. 

(e) To promote conferences concerning recreation and to promote the establish- 
ment of courses of study in the higher institutions of learning for the preparation 
of recreation leaders; to cooperate with the State University, the state normal 
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schools, the state board of education and the several boards of education in the 
state, in the promotion of recreation ; to cooperate with other state commissions, and 
with all proper authorities, federal, state, county, municipal and private, in the pro- 
motion of recreation. 

(jf) To publish reports and bulletins pertaining to matters of recreation; and the 
commission is hereby empowered and authorized to have printed by the state printer 
any such reports and bulletins as it may deem proper. 

Third — ^To submit biennially to the governor, on or before the fifteenth day of 
September next preceding the regular session of the legislature, a report of its work 
and transactions for the preceding two years, together with recommendations of its 
needs for the coming biennium, and such recommendations as to changes in laws or 
new recreational legislation as may seem to it to be necessary. 

Section 5. The sum of twenty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated out of 
any moneys in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act; and the state controller is hereby authorized 
and directed from time to time to draw his warrants on the general fund in favor 
of the commission for the amounts expended under its direction, and the treasurer 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay the same. 
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